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JAPANESE PAINTINGS ON VIEW 


IN Room H 11 the exhibition has been 
changed and a collection of Japanese paint- 
ings of the Meji Period, 1808-1911, given 
in memory of Charles Stewart Smith in 
1914, has been put on exhibition. 

[he paintings, chiefly of birds and fishes, 
by Kiosai, Seitei, Shunko, and other mas- 
ters of the end of the nineteenth century, 
are beautiful examples of those famous 
Japanese painters who joined with the 
keenest observation of life and movement 
the greatest technical dexterity. 


THE BALLARD COLLECTION OF 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


DURING the months of October, No- 
vember, and December, the collection of 
rugs presented by James F. Ballard in 1922 
will be displayed in the Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions, D 6. 

This collection, some of which formed a 
special loan exhibit In 1921, comprises in 
its 129 specimens some exceptionally fine 
examples of Near Eastern and Oriental 
weaves from the various rug-weaving cen- 
ters of Persia, Asia Minor, Caucasia, Central 
Asia, and China, with one interesting piece 





from the looms of India and a small group 





ot representative Spanish carpets. 

Mr. Ballard’s gift, combined with the 
rugs already owned by the Museum and 
hose lent from the Joseph Lees Williams 


Memorial Collection, forms a very complete 
series illustrating thehistory of rug weaving, 
as 1t embraces not only the primitive types 
tribes of Central Asia, 
skilled arti- 


from the nomadk 
but as well those produced by 
sans working under the patronage of the 
ereat Shahs 

\ catalogue illustrating each piece will 
be published in connection with the exhibit. 


EXHIBITIONS OF PRINTS 


CON October first there will be opened 
in the Print Galleries a series of three ex- 
hibitions which will remain on view until 
the end of the year. These will be, re- 
spectively, etchings of the contemporary 
Scotch school—including examples of the 
work of such well-known artists as William 
Strang, D. Y. Cameron, Muirhead Bone, 
James McBey, and Francis Dodd; orna- 
ment—a some of the more 
distinguished and delightful engraved de- 
signs for use in the industrial arts; and 


selection of 


miscellaneous prints of all kinds by con- 
temporary American and English artists, 
which have recently been acquired by the 
Museum. There is no need here for com- 
ment upon the Scotch etchers just men- 
tioned, their work being well known to 
every one who follows the work of today. 
Several of them, in fact, have long since 
taken their rank with the more important 
masters of their craft. It is hoped that 
the ornament will introduce to print lovers 
here in New York the work of a number of 
really verv great masters of design, whose 
skill and fancy raise their little prints from 
the mere level of pattern into that of the 
purest and most distinguished of fine art. 
rhe exhibition of miscellaneous American 
and English prints is made as an earnest 
of the fact that the Museum is not only 
interested in but collects the work of con- 
temporary artists, and even that it some- 
times becomes possessed of it before it 1s 
either well known or expensive. 
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MUSEUM LECTURE COURSES 


SIX TEEN separate and distinct courses 

' will be given during the winter of 1923-24 
under Museum by members of 
the staff or by outside speakers recognized 
in their several fields as authorities. This 
will be the ninth consecutive vear of regular 
Some of these 


auspices 


courses of Museum lectures. 
courses, general in character, are free to the 
public, while others, arranged to meet the 
needs, and sometimes demands, of special 
groups of people, are offered for a nominal 


fee. The pe icy of charging fees for lectures 
is not a new one, but this season a larger 
number of courses for which fees are 


charged have been added to the list in order 
to restrict the size of the audiences to those 
who are most serious their attendance 
and, also, to help defray the cost of this 
part of the Museum expenses, which grows 
heavier each year. 

On page 216 announcement Is made of 
this important part of the winter’s program. 
Most of the courses follow in well-defined 
grooves according to the plans found wise 
in other years, but in two instances the 
scope of the course has been changed and 
one entirely new series is to be given. 

Increasing in popularity each year, and 
now of proved benefit to the special stu- 
dents for whom they are given—designers, 
teachers of art, sales people, and others 
Prof. Grace Cornell’s courses are planned 
this year to cover their particular ground 
even more helpfully than before. In two 
of these series assistance will be given by 
distinguished specialists in the subjects as- 
signed tothem. In this connection, it may 
not be out of place to refer to the interest 
which Miss Cornell’s lectures are arousing 
in schools and colleges in other places, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, and in other organiza- 
tions, like the Society of Home Economics. 

The newest series is a group of sixteen 
Study-Hours for Teachers. The aim of this 
course is “‘to interest teachers in the Mu- 
seum collections, to give them opportunity, 
through research and directed study, for a 
more intimate knowledge of the Museum 
collections and resources, to give guidance 
in the collecting and use of illustrative 
material for teaching, and to give help by 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


/ 


OF ARI 
means of discussion and comparison of the 
design of the past and present toward the 
application of art to every-day life.” 

Phe Study-Hours for Members have been 
-Makers and are 


value 


enlarged to include Hom 
showing the 
of knowledge and guidance in the arrange 
The illustrations will 


conducted with a view t 


ment of the home. 
be from the Museum collections and trom 
carefully selected examples of furniture, 
rugs, dishes, and many other things from 
the shops. These will be arranged in 
groups to demonstrate 


priate ways of bringing into harmony the 


and suggest appro- 


furnishing of the home. 

The Saturday and 
which are general in character, appeal, it 
is hoped, to those who wish to increase, or 
foster, their interest in art, and especially 
in the examples embraced in the Museum 
collections. For the benefit of those who 
desire to attend these courses regularly, 
there is a certain continuity in the arrange- 
ment of their The Saturday 
course is intended to be somewhat scholarly 
in the treatment of its subjects, and the 
Sunday course, while not losing sight of 
scholarship, is planned to be more popular 
Che speakers in both 


Sunday lectures, 


subjects. 


in its presentations. 
courses are well known for their eminence 
in their subjects. 

The Sunday course will include a group 
of four lectures by Royal Cortissoz, whose 
series of six lectures on The Genius of 
American Art met with such universal 
favor last year. His subjects for this year’s 
be Paintings—Portraits, 


series will Great 


Landscapes, and Religious Pictures—and 
Great Sculptures. 
Following the plan of last vear, the 


Arthur Gillender Lectures, provided for 
through the bequest of the late Jessie 
Gillender, will be incorporated into the 
Sunday course. They will consist of eight 
lectures, five being given in the fall and 
Ihe fall series will be 
devoted to Design—Its Beginnings among 
Primitive People, by Clark Wissler; two 
lectures on the Evolution of Design, by 
\. D. F. Hamlin; Color in Design, by Henry 
Hunt Clark; and Education in Design, by 
Joseph B. | lis. 

The 


three in the spring. 


course of Talks for Elementary 
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School Teachers, by Anna Curtis Chandler, 
has been broadened to include Junior High 
School teachers and will have, in addition 
to the talks in the Lecture Hall, monthly 
gallery visits in order to show the material 
in the galleries illustrative of the talks pre- 
iously given \s was mentioned in the 
BULLETIN of last December, the Board of 


Examiners of the Department of Education 


has approved this course as a sixty-hour 
course in art toward meeting the conditions 
both of els lity for licenses in free-hand 
lrawing and of exemption trom the ac 
lemic paps eX n. n for license 
stant to princip 

\mor he Storyv-Hours gi by Miss 
(chandler are two series arrangeé ir pupils 
who can not atten r courses, crippled 
children and helpless rippled children 
The expense of brin e the helpless chil- 
iren to and from the M m in tomo 
biles has been deft | nd friends 
hitherto, and it 1s hoped that we n dD 
so tortunate s to receive the necessat 
sum again this vear For tl pDUrpoOs¢ 
4350 18 weeded. 

All of these lectures keep the Lecturt 
Hall and Class Rooms in Jig constant 
se, but they are still further utilized bi 
other teaching institutions —¢ “9 mb; aUni 
versity for extension courses, New York 


the New York 


ng 


University, Hunter College 


lextile School, and others find! 


dvantage to give their talks on art in 
lose proximity to the objects discussed 
ind all the colleges giving credit towards dé 
grees for the work done by their studen 


\ CHARACTERISI PORTRAIT 


BY GOPLE) 


THI Museum has recently 


] 
i 


ALL 


juired 
forceful portrait by Copley of Jos ph Sher- 
the great- 
great-granddaughter of the. sitter, 
Mary Wheelright. Joseph Sher- 
burne was born in the son of Mary 
Lovett and Judge Joseph Sherburne 
Portsmouth The 


Portsmouth history; 


T 
burne,* by purchase from 
Bowers 
‘7tiO, 
/ 

ol 
important in 
founders, 


name 1s 


one of its 


Oil on canvas: h 40 inches. Lazarus 


Fund, Exhibited in Gallery 


50: W 


1923 160 


-OLITAN 





S} 


ARI 


Ml UM OI 


yearing that 


} 
1 
| anc 


Early in life Joseph Sherburne sought his 


name, came from Stonvhurst 


ashire. 


fortune in Boston and succeeded very well 


first in the East India trade and later as 
hardware merchant In 1733 he became g 
member of the Brattle Square Church of 


His 


records as hav 


the 
Various Capaci- 
Committee 
protection of thi 


Boston name appears on town 


ing served in 
ties, such as, for instance, on a 
of five charged with the 


which 


beauty of Beacon Hill was being 
endangered by those who were digging 
Into it for gravel. He was well fitted for 

ch position, being peculiarly sensitive 
to this outrag i landowner on Beacon 


His com prised the land 


property 


now bounded by Bowdoin, Somerset, ar 
Beacon Streets, a valuable estate behin 
the site of the present State House. His 
fortune can be further judged by the mar 
t e portion, £ 40,000. sterling, which he 
gave to one of his daughters, Marvy Sher- 
burns Bowers, whose portrait, also b 


Copley, we acquired from another descend 
nN NM IOS 

[he portrait of Joseph Sherburne does 
not appear in Baylev’s list of the works 
of Copl which includes that of his 


laughter, Mrs. Bowers It is, neverthe- 


less, a much more characteristic and vita 
example of Copley’s work. This 1s becaus 


It Was painted from lift 


and in a natural 
On the 


in the man’s usua 


clothing and comftortabl 


other hand, th 


posture. post 


costume, pearls, roses, and spaniel of Mrs 
Bowers’s picture Were COptlt d trom Re 
nolds’s portrait of Lady Caroline Russell 


doubt 
throug! 
ings Which wer 


painted in was, no 


is client 


familiar to Cop 


he mezzotint engra\ 


one ol 


so popular at that time Phis portrait was 
engraved by McArdell, Purcell, and S. W 
Revnolds. This circumstance would 

count for the formal and lifeless aspect 0! 


and 
W ho was Sa 


the apparent maturity 
the lady, id to be only twenty-sii 
when it waspainted. If this family tradition 
is correct, the painting was dont 
The second portrait shows much 
and must have been painte 


the portrait 


of her age 
in 1705. 
more ability 

*The Life and Works of John Singleton Copley 
by Frank W. Bayley, p. 63. 
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Copley 


THE MI 


LLI 


Bl TIN O} 
nearer the time of the artist’s departure to 
England in 1774; the sitter seems to be a 
turned 
arm 


He is seated 
three-quarters to the right, his mght 
a table and the left 
The colors are unusually 


man of about sixty. 


across the 


resting on 
back of his chair 


rich and brilliant—the red waistcoat and 
chair, the blue table cover, curtain, and 
cap, and the brown dressing-gown. In 


this last the differences of texture and color 
between and the lining 
beautifully rendered. In fact, there 
few portraits by Copley which are more 


the brocade are 


are 


skilfully painted than this one of Joseph 


Sherburne. 


J. M. 1 


MOTIVE, MATERIAL, MARKE] 


THE DESIGNER AT WoRK IN THE MUSEUM 


HE effort to reconcile two philosophies 
often results in the discovery that both are 
right. Such invariably have 
postulates without which they are meaning- 


discoveries 
less, and it is the postulate which gives 
them a local habitation andaname. Thus, 
philosopher to the effect that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
it each turning blade of humble 
newest thing under the sun. 


We quote ont 


another th: 
grass 1s the 
They agree, to be sure, as soon as we dis- 
cover that one refers to principles, the other 
to details he screw of Archimedes was 
nothing more than the application of a 
principle; so is the modern steam turbine 
Throwing them together and evolving a 
theory, Wwe can agree with the first of our 
philosophies; considering them separately 
as inventions, we must hold with the other. 

While the modern designer for the in- 
dustrial arts may have but hazy notions of 
\ristotle and Lucretius, and Archimedes 
may figure in his mind as the inventor ot 
the steam turbine, he brooks no such uncer- 
tainties with regard to the materials at his 
command, the means for their mantpula- 
tion, and the market he must serve. It is 
the motive alone which is the real problem 
lor the practised designer. 

It is here that he, perhaps unconsciously, 
also discovers that his newest ideas are old, 
while the oldest forms may hold, for his 


task at the moment, an alluring novelty. 


TPFROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 
When the designer’s findings in this direc- 
tion have their place among the 


axioms of his professional life, his progress 


taken 


is easier. For he will then have learned 
that to cherish the work of his masters of 
past times means that he must use them 
for study, not for imitation, except in so 
lar as he mav imitate them in practice for 
l-mself, believing, with the modern psy- 


cnologist, that corrected makes 


And, further, he will have learned 


practi e 


perfect 


that a thousand variants of pattern, 
though derived om but one flower, may 
offer a thousand novelties, while still sub- 
scribing to the same world-old principles 


growth 
him, the 
Museum as 


Ol pattern construction or organk 

With such 
capable designer comes to the 
he would go toa library, 
20 tonature. He is both fortified and con- 
trolled by the machines and other tools that 


execute his design; he 1s commanded by his 


precepts to guide 


or even as he would 


market, 
expression of a desire for design of a certain 
tvpe specified through a number of chan- 
politics 


which means the collective public 


nels, such as the periodicals, the 
of the moment, 


hike that in Egypt, and 


an outstanding discovery 


1 
t 


Une 


requirements ol 


the distributors or outlets for the finished 


material, namely, the stores and their buy- 


ers 
The design he seeks is to him an indefinite 
trend, 


thing in most cases; it represents a 


a gathering emphasis, it is smoke rather 
than fire Yet somehow, guided by the 


pulse of time, the fever of interest, the color 


of opinion of both merchant and manutfac- 


turer, whose ends the designer seeks to 
meet, he can arrive at a diagnosis which in 
the generality of instances 1s right——or with 


skill can be made so. 

It is logical that under such conditions 
the designer should seek aid on the basis 
meaning, 


tations arrived at by other designers when 


in this case, the interpre- 


of facts, 


trying to satisfy the demands of their own 
Not that their solutions should for 
rather 


inspiration of 
ing within 


time. 
him be immediately 
that they should lend the 
example. Like them he ts 
inexorable requirements 

of old was no more a free a 


available, but 


Wort 
The 


ent than he 1s, 


craltsman 


and in both cases success depends upon the 
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fine, new designs to an 
lhe differences 


reasoning to be 


adjustment ol 


ill-defined public demand. 


nice 


occur not so much in th 
rr ol 
] 


followed as in the details of execution « 
selling, or in the insistent call of a speci 
interest 
For 
trend toward 
toward Oriental motives 


it and anticipate it; there may be materials 


there may be a stead\ 


instance 
French feeling in design, o1 


Designers sense 


actually in work, being made ready to put 
on the market at the 
time when mercan- 
tile prescience pre- 
dicts that this trend 
will take the form ot 
ready response to 
motives expressing 
it. Suddenly is an- 
nounced a discovers 
of fabulous artistic 
worth on the other 
side of the globe: a 
king hitherto but a 
name in Egyptian 
are haeology 
upon the front pagt 
of the morning pa- 
per. 
immediate 
popular interest in 
all things Egyptian 
French 
tal influences are 
swamped in the 
tidal wave of Egy p- 
tian. The designer 
must about face; whatever he may have in 


aTrives 


There is an 
Wave ol 


and Orien- 


SILK DAMASK 


ENGRAVINGS OF 


work 1s for the moment valueless; Egyptian 
becomes the order of the day Like any 
other sudden rush, this vogue, too, will gen- 
erate a momentum so great as to destro\ 


Yet the 


| 
Phat is the 


designer has no 


call of the mar- 


ts equilibrium 
ternative 
kevptian things had been 
made in many industries before this furor 
ame, but there was no stimulus to pub- 
to make 
seen In perspective this vogue will not 
a second of history; it will 
upon 
artistic progress; 1t cannot express our real 


ic interest the demand general. 
Yet 

fill more than 
not leave an indelible 


Impress our 


TROPOLITAN 
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nation. What can we gain 
what good will it be to the 
designer? Weand he will learn more about 
the Egypt of old and the splendid art- 
istry of her craftsmen; we will add an Egyp- 


character as a 


from itr Of 


tian side to our interest in history; and 
he will find in the Egvptian types of design 
new expressions of these same principles 
that so often seem inadequate to his mun- 
dane needs or to have lost fertility, wher 
really just such a prod was needed as these 
excavations gave 
him 

hese are but re- 
flections along the 
way, vet they indi- 
cate the designer's 
point of view in his 
use of the Museum 
If he 
and the Muse- 
um is the first to tel! 
him so. If he stu- 
dies the best results 


copies, he is 


lost 


yf his predecessors 
ie is of the coming 
<ingdom; if with in- 
competent enthusi- 
asm he rushes forth 
into. fields untrod 
and flings tradition 
to the 


may be a 


winds, 

genius 
but more probabl 
he will be a fiasc 
Design, 
human efforts, suc- 


AFTER STUDY Ot 


PILLEMENT 


Pt +} , 
11 WG OL 


when it masters adversity. \d- 
here is the process of production 
material, the idiosyn- 
demand, the graduall) 


middleman and 


the limitations of 
crasy of public 


waning ignorance of both 


Too many believed that 


untet- 


consumer have 


irt thrives best when the artist 1s 


tered. No doubt, but the standards 

chieves In this way must for us in great 
measure be fals The designer of indus- 
trial arts, whatever his present shortcom 


ings in the light of theoretics, sets a saner 


standard, because it is akin to the life he 
expresses 
remembering that he is meeting 
be no more than 


our de- 


mands, which may a mi 
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ment’s fancy, and he will not always seem 
the incompetent. 

See his results, in terms of these findings, 
in the two illustrations herewith. Here are 
two fabrics produced at the same time in 
unrelated factories but under requirements 
from the same selling control. One is a 
silk damask, the other cretonne; one woven, 
the other printed. They are the work of 
different Yet both 
veloped on the basis of study of the collec 


designers. were de- 
tion of engravings 
of ornament by Pil- 


lement in the Print 


Room of the Mu- 
seum. 
These materials 


became possible be- 
cause of a trend in 
public buying to 
meet which the Pil- 
lement engravings 
offered distinct ad- 

The re- 
interesting 


vantages. 
sults are 
to us here not only 
because of this phase 
of the designer’s et- 
fort, but also be- 


cause of the 


followed by theideas 


he used from Pille- “AZ 
ment to the modern Ne 
fabric. The cre- 

CRETONNI 


tonne, produced by 

Nhe? GRAVINGS O} 
a printing process, 
quite closely recalls 
certain floral motives left us by the 
French designer in his prints, produced 
Yet the 
of production are in no way identical in 
method, nor the of the de- 
sign the same from the standpoint of its 


lines 


by a similar details 


Drocess. 


was purpose 


+ 


materials, of course, were en- 


use. [he 
tirely different. Add to this the compara- 
tive picture of the engraver at work by him- 
self without regard to the ultimate applica 
tion of his design, and the modern designer 
at work at the Museum finding in the en- 
gravings motives adaptable or usable in a 
ed curtain material to satisfy 
miles 
truths 


mass-produc¢ 
unknown consumers 
away, and we note 


thousands of 
again that the 
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of the world are old but must be constantly 
expressed anew. 

Compare now the other fabric, the dam- 
ask, with the cretonne. Here the technique 
of weaving, represented in this instance 
by the most complicated mechanism to be 
found in the industrial arts today, has made 
certain demands upon the designer which 
the printed goods avoided. He now deals 
with a pattern obtained by the interweav- 
ing of threads of different materials, or of 
different 
of both 


design 1s 


colors, or 
The whole 
made in 
one journey through 
the loom In the 
cretonne the whole 
pattern Was ac- 
complished by 
journey through the 
machine, 


one 


printing 
but each color ap- 
pearing in it actu- 
ally meant in detail 
a separate printing 
ol the goods. While 
the cretonne closely 
resembles the 
nals though not in 


any sense duplicat- 


Origi- 


ing them, the dam- 
ask bears no suc 


resemblance at all 


lo be sure, modern 
STUDY OF EN- 
weaving processes 
PILLEMEN1 : 
could easil\ have 


duplicated the Pille 


ment pattern in its finest details. Th 
point is that the designer did contribute 
his own spirit and ability to his findings 
wherein lies the whole secret of Museum 
use by the industries 
Originality does not mean novelty, ex 
cept in a derivative sens \t the san 
time the fabrics we illustrate do contribute 
riginalit with le nove witl 
out loss of design stl I vhic 
recognizes the past and advances on the 
basis of its findings, without imitation. It 
will be interesting to observe in what degre 
the adherents of the impending Egyptian 
vogue demonstrate a similar good sense. 
m F&F. B 
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GREEK TERRACOTTAS 
HE Greek craftsmen were masters in 
the art of model terracotta \ good 
1c riety of shapes this material 
SSUI 1 under the is m De gained 
from a number of pieces of varying dates 
nd origins late quired for the Depart- 





STATUETTI 


FIG. I 


FROM TANAGRA 


female statuettes dating from the finest 
periods of Greek koroplastic art, and several 
of them come from the regions most famous 
for workmanship 1n terracotta. 

All the dignity and charm of the tru 
Tanagra figure are to be found in the 
statuette of a woman wrapped in a blue 
striped himation (fig. 1; height, 6,%, 1n. 
15.7cm.]). She stands in a 


quiet pose, 


with one knee slightly bent. She wears a 
chiton and a cloak closely draped around 
her head and figure and falling in soft folds 
from her left shoulder. The statuette is 
well preserved, only the plinth 
Most of the white paint covering 


being 
broken. 


2! 


to 





ARI 


the surface 1s still in place, with traces of 
blue on the himation and pink on the face, 
Several examples from this mould are 
known, one having been found tn Athens 
cf. Winter, Die figurlichen 
Ferrakotten, II], 2, p. 10, No. 3b). 
he Hellenistic koroplasts of Mvyrina de- 
lighted in producing winged statuettes, and 
the most attractive types was that 
running Nike. The new 
example (fig. 2; height, 9g In. [23.8 cm.]) 
Myrina workmanship (for 
La Nécro- 


and 1s splen- 


vpen der 


one ol 
of the flving or 
is evidently ot 

a replica cf. Pottier et Remmach 
pole de Myrina, Pl. XX1I, 1 
didly preserved, except that the wings and 
the fingers of the right hand are missing, 
Ihe arms are raised to shoulder height, 
as if to help the rapid motion. The right 
leg swings forward clear of drapery; the 
left is hidden in the 
folds. There are abundant traces of pink 
on the dress and white on the flesh. The 
has slight 


backward swirling 


sandal, shaped to fit the foot, 
traces Of crimson. 

\ little group inthe 
slightly awkward 
century (height, 5 jin. [14.6cm 
Europa riding Zeus, who has transformed 
himselt bull carrying her 
through the sea to Crete. He 1s swimming 
to the 
clutching his horn, the other resting on his 
back; her feet are curled up to keep them 


charming and 
fifth 
represents 


stvle of the early 


into a and is 


right; she rides sidewise, one hand 


from the water. The slow forward motion 
is well conveved, and the simplicity of the 
treatment is worthy of the finest period. 
[he group is intact though much worn; 
only small traces of the original white slip 
remain. Several other examples from the 
same mould have been found in Eretria, 
Boeotia, and that neighborhood (cf. Winter, 
op. cit., ITT, 2, p. 103, No. 6). 

\ fine example of the later terracottas of 
the East, from Trebizond, 
is the figure of a Woman seated on a rocky 


said to come 


ledge (fig. 3; height, 9] | in. [24.6cm.]). She 
leans forward, with one foot extended and 
the other drawn back under the wide folds 
Both arms are broken off 
Ihe figure has been 


of her drapery. 
below the shoulders. 
badly injured but is graceful and vivacious 
to an unusual degree. The top of the head 


is left rough, and was probably painted to 


rep 


es of 
face. 

are 
thens 
ichen 


a de- 
, and 
that 
new 
cm. 
(for 
é& ro- 
plen- 
; and 
sing, 
‘ight, 
right 
- the 
rling 
pink 
| he 


light 


and 
fifth 
sents 
‘med 
her 
ming 
rand 
n his 
hem 
tion 
{ the 
riod. 
orn; 
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{ 


From the traces ot 
color on th that the 
cloak and the chiton were once green or 
eold, and the han 


kerchiet. 
figure it 


represent a 
Is evident 
vellow bordered with 
dark reddish brown 

\ statuette Of a woman sea 
Inferior 


ted in much 
attitude Is ol tar work- 
] 


the same 
, 


about the 


, 
robab 


V ol 


manship, though } 





FiG. 2. NIKE FROM 
MYRINA 
same date (height, 8g 1n.[21.27cm.|) The 


figure is roughly made, and was apparently 
not retouched after it left the mould. Tiny 
traces of color show that the cloak was once 

purple and the hair light red. 
\n unusually large statuette of a woman 
{26.0cm. 


(height, 10} in. is said to have 
Acarnania, but 


been found in Is Ol a type 
of which there are several examples from 
lanagra (cf. Winter, op.cit., II], 2, p. 36,6). 
She stands with right foot drawn back and 
with both hands wrapped in her himation. 


\ break on the right side of the head shows 


to 


ARI 


that she once wore a petasos, such as ts still 
in place on the figure of the same type in 
Berlin. The 

preserved, except that most of the white slip 


statuette is otherwise well 


traces of pink 


has disappe ared lL her ar 


on the chiton and dark red in the curly hair 


\ girl doll with limbs cut off below the 


shoulders and above the knees (height 





FIG. 3. STATUETTE FROM 
rREBIZOND 

6,°; In. [15.7cm.]) is not of the type with 

movable limbs most commonly found 

among Greek terracottas I he body 1s 


beautifully formed, the back and tront both 


carefully worked, and the features as 
delicately indicated as in man\ small 
bronze. The head is swathed in white 


tied over the torehead 


hai The 


kerchief, which ts 


and shows some of the wav, 


figure is nearly covered with creamy whit 
slip. Dolls of this tvpe, found in various 
parts of Asia Minor and Africa, have been 


dated in the third century B. ¢ 








BULLI 


\ series of six reclining male figures 1s of 


a general class found 


- ' “aS 
neighborhood ot [Tar 
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M KOPI 
A Tloc 


It is probabk evidently a Romanized name. perhaps of a 


an inscription in late letters: 


in large numbers in the 


‘ntum. 


that they represent either the heroized dead ~~ Greek koroplast working in Roman times. 


or Dionvsos as a beardless youth or maturt 


man They recline 
wear heavy wreaths 
the ends hanging to 
they hold lvres or 


example has in the 
hollow of his arm the 


fragmentary figure ol 
a child, perhaps that 
of the little Iacchos 
Three of the figures, 
one of them an old 
man with a wide 
recline 


shovel beard, 
on couches. The 
best-preserved figure 
rides on a centaur! 
who carries a largs 
vase (for a similar 
example cf. Winter, 
op. cit.; 211, 1, pe aie; 
No. 7). Another rides 
a swan, and a third, a 
creature resembling a 
sea-serpent. 

\nother 
male figure is in the 


reclining 


round and has been 


moulded solid (height, 


8,4, in. [20.5cm. 
His feet are crossed: 
he leans on his elbow 
and holds an apple. 
The right arm Is miss- 
ing from the elbow. 
The general form 1s 
does not appear to 


after leaving the mou 


\ tlyving or running Eros (fig. 4) has all 
on the left elbow and the charm of the best Myrina figures of 
or broad fillets with the child god. It is of unusual size—over 
the shoulders. Often 


drinking cups. On¢ 


eighteen inches long—and ts well preserved, 
except that wings andfinger-tips are missing, 
He flies to the right 
with arms raised and 
the ends of his cloak 
Waving around his 
shoulders. His hair 
hangs ina double 
braid over his fore- 
head, and the ends are 
gathered up and tied 
at the top of his head. 
Most of the flesh tints 
and the bright pink of 
the cloak are preser- 
ved. The hair and 
the pupils and lids of 
the eves were once 
reddish brown. He 
is a Winning little fel- 
low, modeled with a 
rare appreciation of 
the beauty of childish 
form. 

The head of a baby 
height, 8} 1n. 
has evi- 


satvr 
20.95 cm. 
dently been broken 
from a high relief of 





Roman date. The 


FIG. 4 EROS OF MYRINA TYPI 


modeling is similar 
to that of a head of 
good, but the figure Dionysos in our collection (No. 08.258.34 
have been retouched which is evidenth part of a cyma of the 
Id. first century A. D. (cf. von Rohden, Terra- 


\n unusually interesting little statuette kotten von Pompeii, pl. XIII, 1, p. 38). 
of a student reading (fig. 5; height, 5} in. Aside from this, the strongly impressionistic 
13.3cm.]) 1s probably of Roman date. He treatment of the features, the deeply cut 
sits on a stool and bends forward, his cheek eves and eveballs. the plastic evebrows, and 
on his hand. He ts completely absorbed — the sketchily drawn hair are characteristics 
in reading the scroll which is spread across familiar in Roman art of the early Empire. 
his knees and hangs down on one side. A The face is round and childish, with pointed 
chiton and a cloak cover his thin body. ears; an ivy wreath crowns the short, 


There are traces of 
brown on the hair, ar 


the Sc roll. Across th 


disordered hair. The clay is very coarse 
and was once covered with white slip. 


black glaze 1S 


purple on the cloak, 
1d greenish brown on 
e back of the stool is \ sandaled foot ol 
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one of the finest examples known of 
this tvpe of vase or votive offering. It 
is over eight inches long and is well pre- 
served, though the top 1s somewhat broken. 
The original appearance was gay and pleas- 
ing; the foot was covered with a brilliant 
black glaze, and sandal and straps were 
buff and scarlet. The careful modeling of 
the fine, close-grained clav, together with 
the lustrous glaze, which 1s applied with 
the care used by vase makers of the best 
period, suggests that the foot is of Attic 
manufacture of the early fifth century. 
This simple tvpe of sandal with two straps 
crossing over the instep is to be found in all 
periods, but 1s most common in the fifth 
century. 

Three little figures of walking animals, 
two of them winged and crested griffins, 
panther with tufted tail, 
a border in reliet 


the third a 


were evidently part of 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 


for their backs are flat and unworked and 


there are holes for fastening them to a 
background. Two of them face to th 
right, the third to the left. It 1s probabl 


cOmice OF a 


decorated a pec 


The use of mythical creatures 


that they 
ot furniture. 
and the graceful subordination of the ani 


mal form to the decorative scheme, as well 


as the traces of gilding over the whole 
surface, are characteristics of the Hellen- 
istic period, when the influence of the 
Fast was felt in all parts of the classi 
world. 

\ semicircular gorgon antefix (height, 
7, In. [19.4cm is of the transition 


type between the archaic gorgoneion and 
the “‘suffering’’ Medusa of later times 
The face shows many traces of white slip. 
The and the 


irises of the eves black or blue. 


hair was once bright vellow 


me. 
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Arthur Gillender Lectures for Artisans 





\I 1 ' 
I OR Must MEMBEI Jessie Gillender Foundation), by emi- 
en Oe Art Edith R nent specialists, given in connection with 
the Studv-Hot Practical Worl] 
\1 | he Studyv-Hours for Practical orkers 
1 n Instr ; tates As 3 
on the following Sundavs. as a part of 
the Sunday lecture program. See special 
; older for list of speakers and subjects. 
Y \ ' 
' Sundavs: November 18, 25, December 
i p oO 1 member ; 
: : 6, 16, March 16, 23, 50, at 2PM 
yut char For others the charge ; 
Lecture Hall 
WO r the cours Cards 
{ Storv-Hours for Children, by Anna Curtis 
nis is be secured 1k ; 
Chandler, Museum Instructor. Illus- 
OT Ol By roon pplication to : : 
Secretary of t Museum “satin by lantern slides and } — 
In s 
Viuseum collections see special folder 
St Hours for Home-Makers and , iii, 
( rr list of subyects sundays: October 
n rs, under e direction ol a é 4 
; o April 27, at 2 and 3 M. Lecture 
rnel Lhe obi ot this course 1s te : 
Hall 
w the ly of know] +4 wid —e 
y ili LLP Vy iA i mm © , ’ 1 1 ) 
Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Car \iuseum 
) the arrange it of the hom , 
se Instructor, on the collections. Set 
S rdavs and three Fridavs, 10 ances ; 
: special folder for list of subyects Satur- 
>M., November » 10. 16. 17 ae } 
, lavs: November 3 to March 20, at 2 P.M 
24, December 1, 8, 15 Phe courst : 
, Sundays, November 4 to March 30, at 
pen members without charg For 
sons not members thi rge will be ty 
; [he number of persons in each group 
dollars. Class Room :; 
: , Deing Imited to twenty, appl 
Hours for Children of Members, b' Mite ay 
: Should de made Delore the hour 
Cur ( ndler, Museum In- 
é' Information Des] vher } 
ctor Si spt | folder for list of , ] 
will assembk 
jects Ilusty d by lantern slides, 
: “ Lectures for the Deaf and Deafened who 
followed by visits to the galleries 
Paad the , by | n 4 \\ » |] Y n- 
ACdd } Ss \ AT] Wa re. I} 
rd from November 3 to March , the Liy h-R ‘ ; 
. structor In Speech-Keading e spr il 
10:20 M ct Hall \d- | ; 5 5 
; lolder for list of subjects. Saturdays 
ssion ¢ lren of members and ac- 3 
= eee November 17, January 26, March & 
nving person by special tickets y BS os 
' , \pril 12, at 3 p. Me. Class Room B 
to the membership. 
LECTURES FOR PuBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Free PuBLic Lecrures AND CLASSES 
ourse, by distinguished speakers, Demonstrations and Conferences for the 
ated by the Museum collections. Pupil Teachers of the New York Training 


School, by Bradish, 


ranged to show pupil teachers the num- 


Ethelwvn CC 


spea ke rs 


LO 


af- 


h 30, at 4 P.M. Lecture Hall \ berless wavs in which thev can use the 
of the speakers and their subjects Museum material to vitalize their own 
| be found also in the BULLETIN and teaching and to stimulate their pupils 
daily papers In their study See special folder for 
lay Course, by distinguished speakers, dates and subjects Class Rooms A 

1 by the Museum collections and B. 
special folder for list of speakers and Talks for Classes in the Vocational School 
subjects Saturdays November , TO for Boys, by Richard F. Bach, Associate 
29, at 4 P.M. Lecture Hall. A In Industrial Arts, planned to relate 
of the speakers and their subjects classroom work and technique with the 
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standards and media represented by 
school courses. See special folder for 
subjects and dates. Class Room A. 
alks for Classes in High Schools, by a 
Museum Instructor, on subjects arranged 
to correlate with the course of study in 
the High Schools. See special folder 
for list of subjects. Thursdays: Fall 
ferm, October to December; Spring 
lerm, February to April, at 3 pe. M. Fri- 
davs: Fall Term, October to December; 
Spring Term, February to April, at ro 
4.M. Lecture Hall. 

alks for Elementary and Junior High 
School Teachers, by Anna Curtis Chand- 
ler, Museum Instructor, arranged with 
the codperation of Frank H. Collins 
Director of Drawing in the Elementary 
Schools, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing, with a class of children, the availa- 
bility of Museum material and _ its 
application in teaching. Supplementary 
to these talks in the Lecture Hall, a 
series of monthly gallery talks has been 
arranged, the purpose of which ts to show 
the material in the galleries illustrativ: 
of the talks in the Lecture Hall. The 
class will meet at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance to the Museum. See. special 
folder for subjects. Semi-monthly: Oc- 
tober through May, at 3:30 P.M. Lecture 
Hall (Fourth Tuesdavs); Galleries (Sec- 


ond | uesda\ S 


LECTURES AND Strupy-Hours ON 
PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


udy-Hours arranged in several groups 
and conducted by Grace Cornell, Assis- 
tant Professor, Peachers College, 
Columbia University, for those who are 
Interested in what constitutes good de- 
sign and color in the things of every-day 
life, especially in their relation to mer- 
chandise. Illustrated by objects in the 
Museum collections and by objects lent 
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DOLLS INSPIRED BY EIGHTE 


ACCESSIONS 


PERSONAL SERVICE IN THE MU- 
SEUM. The Museum is not only a place 
where visitors are free to come and enjo\ 
the collections, each after his own fashion, 
but it is organized to render certain personal 
service to those who may desire it, a fact 
which should not be lost sight of by those 
who may wish this individual contact. 

The Curators of the different depart- 
ments are always ready to meet students 
in their subjects seeking information or 
advice; and a corps of Instructors 1s main- 
tained for the purpose of making the 
collections better known and appreciated 
by members, school teachers, and the gen- 
eral public, not only in lectures given in 
courses, but in personal appointments as 
well. One and all, the Instructors have 
as their first obligation the encouragement 
of an appreciation of art, whether they are 
dealing with grown-ups or children, special 
groups or general ones, whether in formal 
lectures or in informal meetings in the 
galleries. 

One of the Instructors, Miss Abbot, 
devotes her time chiefly to the service of 
the members of the Museum; one, Mrs. 
Carey, to clubs and groups of people at 
stated times, especially on Saturdays and 
Sundays; one is concerned with the needs 
of High School pupils and teachers; and 
one, Miss Chandler, with the interests of 
the Elementary Schools. 





ENTH-CENTURY COSTUMES 


AND NOTES 


Besides the Instructors, the Associate 
in Industrial Arts, Richard Fk. Bach, 1s 
ready to advise those desiring his help 
designers, manufacturers, and other prac- 
tical workers—in the selection of objects 
as models, patterns, or hints; while the as- 
sistants in the Study Rooms, especially 
that of Textiles, and the Librarian and his 
assistants in the Library are ever ready to 
assist those who desire to consult or study 
their collections, which are open to all 
during Museum hours. 

Appointments may be made with the 
Instructors and Associate in Industrial 
Arts by members, teachers, and others, by 
telephone or personally at the Information 
Desk; but it is advised that the engagement 
be made some time in advance to avoid 
the disappointment of finding these officers 
alread\ occupied. 

The Museum telephone number is Lenox 


oe be 
0723 


THE LIBRARY AND Stupy Rooms. We 
have spoken above of the availability of 
the Library and Study Rooms, especially 
that of Textiles, for students. The Library, 
of over 45,000 volumes, which also embraces 
a study room of over 60,000 photographs, 
is open daily including Sundays during 
Museum hours. It is rich in books on all 
subjects relating to art; indeed, in many 
respects, it is probably the largest library 
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Housed in a 
well- 


of its kind in the country. 
own, with a 


building of its large, 
lighted reading room, where special tables 
are assigned to students working for some 
time with special books, it furnishes every 
facility for quiet study The collection of 
photographs also in a room of its own, 
provides ample opportunity for work. 

The Textile Study Room is open on all 
weekdavs during Museum hours, and, like 


accommodate 


the Library, is arranged t 
students with every convenience. The 
collection embraces over 10,000 specimens, 
covering pretty generally the history of 
textile art. 


\ Gier orf NotaBLe Costume DOL. ts. 
When in 1909 the Textile Study Room was 
opened to the public, the silk house of 
Cheney Brothers was the first firm to make 
use of the new Museum venture; and since 
that date many of the richest silks produced 
by that firm show the inspiration derived 
from the old fabrics in the Museum collec- 
tion. 

Desiring to express their appreciation 
of the Museum’s spirit of - coéperation, 
Cheney Brothers have recently 
presented to the Museum a series of cos- 
tume dolls that proved one of the most at- 


Messrs. 
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tractive features of the Cheney Exhibit at 
the Silk Show held at the Grand Central 
Palace during the past winter. 
The gift comprises six figures 
by Salemme, a New York sculptor, 
costumed by Mme. Pulliche from sketches 
by George Barbier of Paris, who 


modeled 


and 


originally 
designed them as models for the play “‘ Don 
Juan” produced in Paris at the Theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin, in the spring of 
1922. Later these models were used in cos- 
tuming the Grand Prix Ball,a Venetian féte, 
held at the Paris Opera on June 30, 1922. 

These charmingly posed dolls recall the 
figures familiar in the series of Spanish sub- 
jects painted by the Venetian artist Longhi 
(1702-1762); they wear thesame“‘tricorne”’ 
hat, the delicate black lace mantle, and the 
tightly fitted bodice with the flaring skirt 
seen in the works of this artist; but the 
twentieth-century reproductions bear the 
imprint of modern tendencies both in de- 
sign and in colors. 

[he materials used are from the Cheney 
looms, and Mme. Pulliche and her expert 
needlewomen have spared no pains in per- 


fecting each exquisite detail. This latest 
addition to the collection of dolls has been 
placed with the others in the basement of 


Wing H. 


t PL YEME 
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Assistant [rec r ] EPH Bri 
Cur r of Class \r EDWARD R INSON 
\ S ( rator 

( rt ( VMLAR | 
Cur I | S Bryson B )UGH 
Curator kevpti \r \LBERT M. Lytucot 
Asso (Curators \ ( \i 

Egyptian Ar H ERTI h ; 
Curator of Decor e Ar JOSEPH BRECK 
Associa (Curator Char 

tf Textiles I N M 
Cur r of Armor BASHI DEAN 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S. C. Bosco Rt 
Cur Prints WI AMM. I vi | 
Assoc ‘ T lr istrial 

\ RicHARD F. Bacu 
Assist | reasurer } 4 | | OTE 
Librariar WILLIAM ¢ f 
Editor of Publications, WINIFRED FE. How 
Registrar HEN F. DAVIDSON 
Sup { th Buildiu ( NRA H rl 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENPI rors, who contribute or devise $50,000 
Fy () IN Pt RPETUI Y, who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FoR LiFe, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRI ING MEMBI vho pay ar 

nil \ 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 


PRIVILEGES.—All 
following privileges 


members are entitled to the 





\ ticket admitting the member and his family 


t friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 




















I ¢ com wentary tickets a vVear, each of 
hick ! he bearer once, on either Monday 
or Fr \ 
\ neral receptt e] 
\ i S S I Muse n 
é N e Annual Repor 
\ se ooks published fe t 
listr equest a e Muse 
Contribt Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
‘ pon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum ded to Annual Members 
theirtamilies a luded in the invitats pany 
general recept.on, and whenever their subscrip 
tions in the aggregate amot to $1,000 they sha 
be entitled to be elected WS r Life, andt 
become member the Corporatior For 
further p ‘ t Ire e Secretar 
LIMISSION 
| \Vuseun pe ily fre A.M. tos 
Sinal : ‘ , 
On Mor {1 Fy V al 
2 t S 1s t 
} jers { ) ‘ r\ 
rs are ed 1\ < 
t ol el ICK¢ I S 
I complimentary tick el edto | 
one imittance or pay da 
MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
Vi itors de l pr rectho I! l iNce 
ns {vir the lle« ) of tl Miuseum ma i 
secure the se ct ( membde ol ne s 1 on | 
ipplic ition to the Secre r \r pointment 
should preferab t in I 
I his service free nembxs 1to chers 
l he pt c SCI tf New York ¢ , as wel 
is to pupils under their idance To all others 
a charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
an additional fee of twenty-f cents for each 
person in a group exceeding four in number 
PRIVILEGES TO STUDI \ 
For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, ler lec 
ons, and collections in the M Se pecial 
eaflet j 
R gt S ry permi t hoto- 
the Secrt \ No permits are nece for 
sket 1 r taking sn l S nm har ) 
meras Permits t ued r | KCep 
_ rd S Sund 1 t I 
days. Forf ner information, see spec eaflet 
PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published — by 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects b 
Museum, Col PRIN i i] 
ire on sa the Fifth Avenue 
will be sent on application. Orders 
be addressed to the Secretary 
RESTAURANT 
\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open on week- 
days from 11:30 a.m. to5 p.m 
: 
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PUBI 


Vout 


